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The artist appeals to that part of our be- 
ing that ts not dependent on wisdom; to 
that in us which is a gift and not a mere 
acquisition—and, therefore, more per- 
manently enduring. He speaks to our 
capacity for delight and wonder, to the 
sense of mystery surrounding our lives; 
to our sense of pity and beauty, and pain: 
to the latent feeling of fellowship with all 
creation—and to the subtle but invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits to- 
gether the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts . . . —the dead to the living 
and the living to the unborn. 


JosepH CONRAD 
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THE USE OF THE TRANSFER WITHIN THE 
LIMITS OF THE OFFICE INTERVIEW ' 


JESSIE TAFT, Pu.D. 
Director, Child Study Department, Philadelphia Children’s Aid Society 
Director, Girl’s Aid of Philadelphia 


NDER the general topic “ Methods 
Used by Social Case Workers in the 
Development of Personality,” I 
wish to discuss the use of what the psycho- 
analyst would call the “transfer ”’ within 
the limits of the office interview. The dis- 
cussion will be made from the viewpoint of 
a psychologist who is forced to depend upon 
office contacts almost entirely for any direct 
treatment but it is assumed that where an 
interview proves to be therapeutic in its 
effect, the processes are the same whether 
carried on by psychologist or case worker. 
The type of interview referred to would ex- 
clude technical psychoanalysis but in my own 
case would be guided consciously by a psy- 
choanalytic psychology. 

A good many people, case workers, teach- 
ers and even some psychiatrists dislike very 
much the thought of an emotional relation- 
ship to the client, student or patient. They 
often think of this as a sentimental appeal, 
a use of one’s personality to induce the indi- 
vidual to do something which he would 
naturally evade or resist, an encouragement 
of crushes, a personal desire for admiration 
or adulation. People who have this strong 
aversion to emotional responses in them- 


‘Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, Division on the Family, June 28, 
1924. 


selves or their clients like to believe that 
treatment, successful readjustment of fam- 
ilies and individuals comes from practical 
use of resources and the education of the 
individuals concerned through ideas and 
rational appeals. 

While I sympathize with the objection 
which such people feel for the unprofessional 
attitude and the lack of insight which often 
characterizes the personal contacts of the un- 
trained or unadjusted person who bungles 
on the job because he does not understand 
himself or the methods he is unconsciously 
using, I do not think that the existence of 
bunglers should prevent us from recogniz- 
ing that the basis of all case work therapy is 
primarily emotional, not rational or intellec- 
tual, and that we who deal with people are 
responsible for accepting and understanding 
technically the tools which we have been 
using more or less consciously and skillfully. 

I am using the term emotional loosely, to 
avoid the word instinctive and mean by it 
everything except what we think of as intel- 
lectual, rational or ideational; the impulsive, 
feeling, wishing side of the human being. 

The work which a psychologist does in his 
office presents interesting illustrations of the 
use of the transfer because the situations are 
separated from work on the environment 
and sometimes show rather unusual results 
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even from a single interview. I am far from 
believing that the interview with the psy- 
chiatrist or the psychologist is magic, and I 
am convinced that for children, certainly, re- 
education and readjustment must be a con- 
tinuous process carried out in the home 
from day to day over a long period; but 
the office interview gives an opportunity to 
analyze processes within a well-defined, lim- 
ited situation where the mechanism is a little 
more superficial and apparent. 


A girl of seventeen was reported from the high 
school because of the poor work she had been 
doing during the last term, whereas her work had 
hitherto been satisfactory, and because’ she 
seemed to be brooding over an unfortunate ex- 
perience which had taken place about ten months 
before when she was seized by two men, forced 
into an automobile but rescued from an actual 
sex assault by the appearance of police officers. 
From that time on the girl had seemed to become 
more and more timid and could not be induced to 
go out alone or leave her home even for a vaca- 
tion. In her interview with the psychologist the 
girl, although self-conscious, was unusually frank 
and outgoing in her attitude. There was no diffi- 
culty in getting her to talk. She was an attrac- 
tive, likable youngster who appealed to the psy- 
chologist, and a comfortable rapport was estab- 
lished at once. 

The social history and a few questions brought 
out these salient facts. Anna had always been 
rather timid and very much attached to her 
mother. In fact she seldom went anywhere with- 
out her. She could not bear the idea of leaving 
her—not even to go to camp. This attitude had 
not altered materially since the abduction. She 
was perhaps more afraid of being out at night 
but her chief new difficulty was inability to forget 
the incident. Her mind seemed always to be 
dwelling on it. She had never been interested in 
boys. Her mother did not want her girls to have 
boy friends. Even the oldest sister who worked 
was not allowed to go with anyone. The mother 
had no use for marriage, always talked against it 
to her daughters, and thought childbearing a ter- 
rible thing—to be avoided if possible. The father 
drank sometimes and was not as much interested 
in the family as the mother. 

The mother had given no sex information unti! 
forced to when Anna at fifteen worked in a mill 
and heard things from the other girls which 
made her ask questions. What she knew about 
sex, she knew only from her experience of assault 
and the unlovely picture given by her mother.  ~ 

The psychologist, using sex instruction as a 
vehicle, tried to get over to Anna a sense of the 
value of sex and of her own normal but repressed 
interest in it. Anna had denied erotic daydreams, 
all interest in boys, as well as interest in the love 
part of love stories. Everything on the sex side 
seemed quite sincerely to be a blank except the 
fact that she was always thinking about the 
abduction. 

During the talk on the biology of sex, in which 
the illustrations in Stowell’s Sex for Parents and 
Teachers were used to make things as clear as 
possible, the psychologist lost no opportunity to 
present the positive attitude toward the opposite 
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sex, toward the sex act and toward child-bearing, 
She even attempted to give the girl a sense of the 
pleasure values as well as the emotional signifi- 
cance of sex in all human lives. She endeavored 
to show that nature had left nothing to chance 
but had made sex a powerful force in all of us, 
however much we might try to believe otherwise, 

Incidentally, in talking about the universality 
and normality of sex interest, the psychologist 
spoke about the sex curiosity of almost all little 
children and of the kind of exploration of their 
own bodies to which it often leads. At this point 
Anna made her first shy but spontaneous admis- 
sion, “I guess I was no different from the rest.” 

During the interview, from time to time the 
psychologist kept the girl from feeling herself 
criticized or shut out, by recalling attitudes and 
experiences of her own youth similar to those 
now making life difficult for Anna and carefully 
refrained from anything which might be inter- 
preted as disapproval of the mother herself, 
although her point of view toward men and sex 
had to be opposed. 

The ugly aspects of the girl’s own sex experi- 
ence were not minimized but faced frankly and 
the necessity for understanding the sex needs of 
human beings even when they were not useful or 
beautiful was put to her in as simple and appeal- 
ing a way as possible. Then the point was made 
very gently that a majority of girls and boys of 
Anna’s age, even when they feel a strong disgust 
for the idea of sex most of the time, do some- 
times yield to thoughts and daydreams connected 
with sex matters which they would be ashamed 
to have anyone know about and which they would 
ordinarily deny even to themselves. At this Anna 
nodded a shamefaced assent, and admitted that 
she couldn't keep her mind on her school work 
because she was always thinking about what had 
happened to her last fall. “ Were they old or 
young men?” asked the psychologist quickly. 
“Oh they were not old, they were nice looking 
young fellows,” said Anna. Then the psycholo- 
gist, with a touch light enough to be almost 
humorous, said, “I guess 1 know why you can’t 
keep your mind on your studies, Anna, and why 
you can’t keep from thinking about the young men 
who attacked you. I have a good notion it is be- 
cause underneath, in spite of yourself, you are 
really interested in what happened and you can't 
help wondering what it would have been like if 
the policeman hadn’t come when he did, isn’t 
that so?” Anna, abashed but relieved, nodded 
and then her sense of humor got the better of her 
and she smiled at her own self-deception. From 
that point on there was no resistance to the psy- 
chologist’s viewpoint that all young girls are 
normally interested in young men and that if 
Anna were able to accept boy friends and go to 
parties and have good times with other young 
people she would probably forget all about what 
happened last fall. 

When Anna leit at the end of the interview, 
there was an atmosphere of warm, friendly feei- 
ing and a sense of comfort and relief which was 
unmistakable. 

What has happened in this interview? Nothing 
permanent, probably, unless the mother can be 
reached, but within the narrow boundaries of the 
office, on this single occasion, a very shy, inhibited 
child who has had a violent sex experience, 
accepted by herself and her family and acquaint- 
ances as horrible and revolting, has suddenly been 
enabled to drop all her conventional standards and 
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habitual sex repression, and see, however tem- 
porarily, with genuine insight and without fear 
her own underlying interest in the whole affair. 
Anna also accepted the psychologist’s assertion 
that too much of her emotional life was being 
centered in her mother, that it should be going 
into the interest in boys and the friendships with 
girls which were normal for girls of her age. 


You may try to interpret the foregoing 
interview as the successful presentation of 
4 number of new ideas to replace those 
formerly accepted, but the thing which can’t 
be explained on an intellectual basis is why 
the same set of ideas, equally well presented, 
having succeeded with one case fails com- 
pletely with another. Ideas of themselves 
have no dynamic character. They become 
active only when charged with the wishes 
and needs of the individual, only when they 
prove to be acceptable tools for the solving 
of an inner conflict. 

In Anna’s case, we start with a child whose 
conscious attitudes are dominated by her at- 
tachment to the mother. Her mother con- 
demns sex, therefore Anna must repress any 
consciousness of sex interest. This repres- 
sion might have been fairly successful, had 
it not been for the sensational experience, 
the medical examinations, the breaking down 
of all secrecy regarding sex information, the 
curiosity and interest of school companions, 
and the good looks of the two youths who 
attempted the assault. The whole affair 
gave a poweriul impetus to the repressed 
interests already stimulated by adolescence, 
and brought about much more active and 
conscious daydreaming which, under the dis- 
guise of brooding fear and horror, became 
less offensive to the conscious standards of 
Anna as well as her family. How could she 
help thinking about this terrible thing which 
had happened to her? It surely was not her 
fault if she could not forget her fear after 
such a shock. In short, this abnormal sex 
experience constituted the first allowable out- 
let, however negative, for Anna’s normal 
interests. 

The interview was able to relieve her con- 
flict, not because it presented ideas but be- 
cause an adult, who for the time being stood 
to her in the place of a mother, gave her 
freedom from the repression of the real 
mother’s standards and made her needs not 
only articulate but legitimate and approved. 
There must be first the existence of a need 
for which the idea may become the tool and 
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second the reassuring and uncritical emo- 
tional medium which makes it possible for 
that need to become conscious. 

The transfer of the girl to the psycholo- 
gist in this case gave her the sense of se- 
curity like that which is represented in our 
dream of the completely approving, under- 
standing, all enveloping mother. In the 
comfort and safety of that relationship any 
idea which met the needs of the repressed 
interests could be received without the re- 
sistance which arises from fear and guilt. 
It is the sanction of the mother and the 
existence of the unconscious or partially con- 
scious sex impulses, not the virtue of the 
ideas themselves, which makes them capable 
of solving this conflict between equally vital 
aspects of a young girl’s nature. The more 
interesting and valuable use of the transfer 
lies in the long time contacts where the inter- 
views are repeated as often as necessary 
over a considerable period of time. Here 
the emotional rapport gives an ideal basis for 
an educational or re-educational process. 
The ideas and interests to which the client is 
introduced during this period become dy- 
namic through their identification with the 
person who suggests them, and become in 
time natural channels for draining off a large 
part of the emotion which has been going 
into the transfer. 

Possibly some of you may realize, if you 
stop to think it over, that your present call- 
ing is due to its connection with an emo- 
tional experience of long ago which lent its 
radiance to certain lines of thought and ac- 
tivity now self-sufficient, well organized 
interests, quite independent of their original 
source of energy. 

Rebecca gives an unusual example of 
what such a relationship can do over a long 
period to give a dynamic character to ideas 
and interests which have educational value. 

Rebecca came in contact with the psychologist 
as a child of fourteen. She has kept up this con- 
tact for four years, off and on. She came as a 
girl who was repeating the fifth grade for the 
third time, and was considered “dumb or crazy” 
by her family and neighbors. She was obsessed 
with her own inferiority, retarded in all her 
processes, mental and physical, given to day- 
dreaming, to the serious detriment of normal 
interest and attention, antagonistic toward her 
family and in great conflict over her inability to 


understand or completely repress sex ideas and 


impulses. ; 
In the psychologist she found someone who was 
willing to maintain quite steadily over a prolonged 
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period the ideal relationship which she had 
longed for but missed completely in both father 
and mother. This relationship was, of course, 
only symbolic, and was satisfied with compar- 
atively few contacts, confined almost entirely to 
the office. Rebecca proved to be a girl of intelli- 
gence who could comprehend a point of view and 
who had the basis for some understanding of 
human relationships. It soon became evident that 
she was beginning to build a psychology of her 
own. Advantage was taken of the transfer to 
build up her beginning interest in sex, in nursing, 
in children, by the introduction of reading mat- 
ter, a book on the biology of sex, a book on edu- 
cation, on nursery schools, on the behavior of 
children. In the meantime Rebecca had taken 
part of a training course in a babies’ hospital, and 
become helper in a day nursery. She wished to 
become a nurse or a social worker, because these 
were related to the psychologist’s profession, but 
she realized she had not sufficient education. As 
a substitute, however, she took great satisfaction 
in the day nursery, which gave her a chance to do 
something for little children—to understand them 
as the psychologist had understood her. 


In four years, a girl who was supposed 
to be subnormal and hopelessly maladjusted 
has developed an intelligent comprehension 
of her own and other people’s difficulties 
which would do credit to a well-trained day 
nursery worker and which is not far from 
our own case work point of view. She sees 
little children with genuine insight. She 
realizes what may lie back of bad behavior 
and it is reported that she manages children 
very well. 

Much of the emotion which was originally 
centered in the transfer to the psychologist 
has become attached to the ideas and inter- 
ests which the psychologist represents, and 
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is becoming organized and elaborated into 
an enriched mental life with an autonomy of 
its own, which will ultimately detach itself 
completely from its original source. 

I do not mean to imply that this consti- 
tutes the whole of the treatment Rebecca has 
received. She has been under the care of 
a child placing agency during the entire 
period and the most painstaking case work 
has assisted in giving content and concrete 
realization to her new interests, and has pro- 
vided new experiences in personal relation- 
ships which have also drained off much of 
the surplus emotion. 

There is no need to argue about the value 
of the ideational elements in case work treat- 
ment. The case plan, the new point of view, 
the releasing idea, are accepted without 
reservation. The purpose of this paper is 
to call to your attention the nature of the 
underlying forces used consciously by the 
analyst and unconsciously by the case worker 
to vitalize ideas and plans. The emotional 
going over of the client to the case worker 
breaks down old fears and inhibitions and 
provides a safe medium in which the growth 
of new thoughts, feelings and habits becomes 
possible. 

The case worker who has seen to her own 
adjustment first, before undertaking to bring 
about adjustment in other human lives, need 
have no fear of the transfer but will find in 
its conscious, skillful, and impersonal use 
her most valuable tool. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SUPERVISION 


ELIZABETH L. HOLBROOK 
Assistant General Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society 


INCE the middle of July, 1922, a com- 
mittee of the Boston Family Welfare 
Society has met each week to read 

records of families which in the minds of 
members of the staff offered an opportunity 


for constructive work. These records have 


all had a plan of treatment definitely outlined 
in the body of the record. 

For several years we had been pondering 
on the value of a detachable plan sheet. Such 
a sheet, however, seemed to offer little be- 
yond another form to be filled out or for- 
gotten, according to the amount of leisure or 


conscientiousness which the case worker pos- 
sessed. Then we heard of the daring ven- 
ture of one society in dividing work into 
“blocks "—A and B—the A families for 
especially intensive work. This selection of 
cases would offer a certain freedom from 
nervous tension to the worker who was try- 
ing to carry out the ideals of the modern 
conception of case work on. every case. 
However, neither the plan sheet nor the 
“block” system alone appealed to our little 
staff committee which met to work out some 
scheme for improving our treatment of our 
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clients. Instead, the committee presented 
what has proved to be a happy combination 
of the two ideas in the following recommen- 
dation, which we promptly put into effect : 


That the workers in each district should choose 
a certain number of records of families where 
there seemed to be an opportunity to do con- 
structive work (10 per cent of the active cases 
suggested) in which a plan of treatment should 
be definitely outlined on the records and should 
be checked up from time to time. 

(1) That the plan be recorded, not sooner than 
three weeks after the case is opened, in the body 
of the record. For example: 


so that the case worker has not had to bear 
in mind the date her Plan Families were due 
at the Central Office. 

The committee reading the records has 
had few changes in personnel. A former 
children’s worker with two years’ experience 
in record reading on the staff of a school of 
social work, a former district secretary of 
our own Society as well as one from another 
family society, and (part of the time) an 
active district secretary have, with the 
writer, made up the group of readers. It is 





Problem 
Mr. A’s intemperance. 
steady work. 


Mrs. A’s poor health. 
ment. 


Rachitic baby. Improper diet. 


Causal Factors 
Too much free time due to un- 
Poor physical 
condition. Poor neighborhood. 


Improper care during confine- 


Plan of Treatment 
Steady work. Move family from the 
neighborhood. Have thorough phys- 
ical examination for Mr. A. 


Keep her in touch with the hospital. 


Supervision and instruction of baby 
nurse and giving prescribed diet. 





(2) That the record should be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Plan Families at the Central Office for 
criticisms and suggestions. 

(3) That at the end of two months this plan 
should be checked on the record by the workers 
as follows: Plan of treatment; service given; 
results. 

This should he followed if necessary by a state- 
ment of the changes in the problems and conse- 
quent changes in the plan. 

(4) At this time the record should again go in 
to the Committee on Plan Families and thereafter 
every two or three months. 


The staff committee felt that by the end 
of the vear, with a consistent following out 
of this proposal, there would be a body of 
thorough case work and good record writing 
which might form the basis for a frank 
study of methods of treatment and reasons 
for failure. 

The recommendations were immediately 
put into effect and by means of a “ tickler ” 
the records have been called in for reading 


natural that those who have worked in our 
Society and know in detail the conditions 
under which the case worker does her job 
are more inclined to be lenient in their crit- 
icisms than the others. As a rule, three per- 
sons have read records each week, but on 
weeks when many records come in it has 
been impossible for the members of the com- 
mittee except myself to read all. Carbon 
copies of the comments are always sent back 
to the person working on the case. 
The following are illustrations of the way 
the committee works: 
The B Family ; 
12/1/22. Summary: Polish family, in this 
country fourteen years. Mr. B, a farm hand in 
Poland; now a polisher and buffer. He was out 
of work and Mrs. B tubercular and pregnant at 
time of reference, 12/1/20. Children (five, vary- 
ing in age from 12 to 1 year) were undernour- 
ished. Family Welfare Society secured work for 


Mr. B at the time and has supervised necessary 
medical care for mother and children since then. 





Problem 
Poor housing. 


Causal Factors 
Poor neighborhood. € 
bad condition: two rooms lead good neighborhood, if possible for 
from hallway and are cut off 
from kitchen heat so that in 


House in 


Treatment : 
Move the family to better tenement in 


same rental. Give family little things, 
pictures, etc., to make home pretty. 


winter only three of five rooms 


are available. 


Chester’s (4 years old) and Not known. 


Henry’s (1 year old) health. 


Not known. 


Mrs. B’s health. 


Have both children examined at hos- 
pital. 


Examination at Boston Dispensary. 
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; “ } 

Problem Causal Factors Treatment 

Mrs. B’s lack of recreation May be her state of mind, Try to give Mrs. B interests outside ' 

and normal life. which suggests a psychosis. her home, such as taking out Polish ( 

She thinks she is too ill to stir books from library; going to an occa- ‘ 

from house. sional movie or band concert. Try to 

find wholesome friends in new neigh- , 

borhood. 

Recreation for Walter, Stan- Mr. and Mrs. B do not know Introduce boys to settlement club. . 

ley, and Alec. how to give their children op- | 

portunities to play and have ' 


good times. 





12/1/22. Comments: (L) By patience and 
sympathetic instruction the standards of a rather 
unintelligent family have been materially im- 
proved. This has been done without lessening the 
spirit of independence in the family. Altogether, 
this is a good piece of work. The pian seems to 
cover all points. I think there is a good chance 
of success. 

(H) feels that the plan entirely omits Mr. B, 
who seems to be the chief problem. The recent 
call on him does not get anywhere. There is no 
interest on his part to reply to the letter of Octo- 
ber 10, asking him if he would like to regard part 
of what had been given him as a loan. Do we 
really understand this man and woman? The 
chief hopeful element seems to be that the dieti- 
tian taught the family something about diet, for 
Mrs. B gives the children milk and cocoa. 


In the next two months there are frequent 
trips to the dispensary, where the children 
are found to have lost weight; another even- 
ing call on Mr. B, very friendly in character ; 
a Christmas party; a painstaking interview 
with the employer who speaks of Mr. B as 
a steady worker but slow, drinking at rare 
intervals to a state of hopeless intoxication. 
Mr. B is now earning $27 a week; on ac- 
count of illness, there has been considerable 
supplementing with relief to bring income up 
to the standard fixed by the dietitian. 


2/1/23. Comments: (L) thinks it discourag- 
ing that after all the past efforts with apparent 
improvements Mrs. B should have let the children 
get into the condition revealed by the examinaticn 
of 12/18/22. It lends confirmation to (H’s) com- 
ments of 12/1/22. Are we not going to include 
Mr. B more seriously in our plan? 

(P) hopes that as we become better acquainted 
we shall be able to follow our plan particularly in 
making helpful recreational opportunities. 

(H) feels that District Secretary lost her op- 
portunity in the 11/28 interview with Mr. B in 
not getting more background from him and in not 
recording her impressions of his part in the 
family life. We do get an idea that he is more 
interested than Mrs. B in following health in- 
structions. I hope we can do more than just 
health in this family. 


In the next two months’ interval there is 
a conference of medical social service work- 
ers and the District Secretary about the fam- 


ily, and arrangements to have the dietetic 
worker from the food clinic make regular 
visits. Mrs. B is found to be physically and 
nervously tired out, with slight heart trouble, 
and in need of dental work. The children 
are entered in classes at the Settlement. 
There is a satisfactory interview with Mr. B 
about his own health and that of the children, 
and about his drinking. 


4/5/23. (P) It looks as if we shall now be able 
to decide whether any improvement can be made 
through a special diet. We cannot expect much 
from Mrs. B in her present condition. All she 
can do is the daily chores. If diet suggestions 
help, more may be accomplished later. 

(H) agrees with (P). Would you understand 
this family if you knew what their traditions and 
customs were? Would the books of Professor 
Thomas of Chicago or The Poles, a recent book 
put out by the Interchurch movement, help? The 
things we are doing here mark progress in health, 
but the family slips back so quickly! I wonder 
why. 

There follows an _ interval of four 
months with Mr. B ill with brass poisoning, 
and much patient effort by dietitian and 
others to bring the family up to par physi- 
cally. A Polish doctor from the Dispensary 
is interested to make a personal call, and 
advises change of work for Mr. B. He 
thinks Mrs. B has an obsession of fear in 
going out of the house. “ She feels the pro- 
tection of her four walls, but is afraid when 
she goes out of doors.” He recommends 
moving the family out of town or into the 
country, where it will be natural for Mrs. B 
to step out of her house into a yard. One 
child is placed by a children’s agency for 
the summer. 

8/11/23. Comments: (S) I am impressed by the 
long continued and very thorough follow up of 
this family and especially by the co-operation 


secured from foreign and somewhat superstitious 
parents. If they have not understood all we have 


tried to do, at least they have thwarted no plan of 
the Family Welfare Society for the children. 
What has been accomplished can probably be esti- 
mated by thinking of what has been prevented by 
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close supervision. Although underweight, for the 
most part the boys have kept well. If the plan 
can be pushed of moving the family out of the 
city, the health problem should gradually solve 
itself. Mr. B seems to be a dependable provider 
and Mrs. B has learned a good deal about food 
for the children. Can we not find out something 
about their progress in school and what aptitudes 
they show? To aid a family so long, especially 
foreigners who so easily misunderstand, without 
sapping their standards of self-dependence, is a 
splendid piece of work. The call of the Polish 
doctor has been exceedingly helpful. 

(H) is delighted that so much has been accom- 
plished. Let’s keep on! 


In the next four months’ interval, Von 
Pirquet tests were taken of the third boy 


The committee has not always been in 
accord in its comments. The following 
story illustrates one of the occasional points 
of difference : 


The A Family 

Summary: Mrs. A is a woman of about fifty, 
Portuguese, widow of a fisherman, in poor health, 
working in a tailor’s shop for wages inadequate 
to support her and her thirteen-year-old daughter 
Susie, who is bright, interested in music, but said 
by her mother to be in poor health. Mrs. A has 
been known for a long time to a family society in 
another city, and has always been considered a 
health problem. 

Plan outlined July 1922. Mrs. A known to 
Family Welfare Society since October 1921. 





Problem 
Mrs. A’s poor health. 


Causal Factors 
Inability to make ends meet. Keep her in touch with doctor and 
Not sensible in regard to rest- Dispensary; change her habits of eat- 


Treatment 


ing and eating and working. ing, etc., if possible. Persuade her to 
Possibly a functional organic have a physical examination and send 


disorder. 


Inability of relations to help. 
Sister’s lack of sympathy. R. R. pay. 


Narrow horizon of interests. 
in petty worries. 


Business depression. 


her on vacation with Susie. 


Cut in Become acquainted with relatives, 
especially sister, and gain their co- 
operation. 


Limited schooling; absorption Secure a good “ friendly visitor” who 


will encourage Mrs. A to interest her- 
self in nature, books, moving pictures 
of better kind, and so on. 


Danger of Susie’s becoming An only child much influenced Plenty of normal, healthy companion- 


neurasthenic. by mother. 


ship. Guide her vocational interests. 





and a serious condition found for which ac- 
tive treatment was undertaken. In Novem- 
ber, all children were up to weight. Serious 
efforts to find reasonable rental in neighbor- 
ing town where Mr. B works were unsuc- 
cessful. 


12/12/23. Comments: (W) Very interesting 
work. Steps in progress clear. Interplay of 
social agencies carried out with skill. Nothing to 
suggest. A good record for teaching purposes. 

(H) feels that we would make much greater 
progress even than we have if there were fewer 
visitors and the family were more continuously 
under the care of one person. I get the impres- 
sion of many calls for detached errands without 
the advantage of the continuous carrying out of 
the plans which one person could give. Have you 
ever felt it? Is the Polish doctor still interested ? 
Have we this fall’s school reports on Walter and 
Stanley ? 

3/14/24. (W) A record of one-half-yearly 
school averages of the children will give us some 
idea of general progress. Where do the children 
study at home and when? Is Mr. B standing the 
work and what are his exact wages? 

(S) As Mr. B’s work seems steady I hope we 
will make another effort to move the family this 
spring, first talking with him about his progress. 
Does Walter show any vocational interests? Do 
children attend settlement ? 

(11) No comments. 


Much patient, sympathetic work has been 
done with Mrs. A and Susie, with little as 
yet in the way of results. A regular allow- 
ance has been given; and examination at 
the Judge Baker Foundation for Susie and 
physical examination at a hospital for Mrs. 
A have been unsuccessfully urged. So long 
as the allowance is regular, relations are 
amicable. Our committee on reading records 
has seen this record every two months, and 
the worker has carried out our suggestions 
and more of her own without results. We 
now have a new reader and the comments 
follow: 

2/15/24. (W) We seem at an impasse. It is 
evident that we are not at the bottom of the 
trouble here. Would we not do well to stop 
right in our tracks and ask the District Secretary 
to make a complete review of this case objec- 
tively; that is, reread it all, including the sum- 
mary from the society in X—, and make a list of 
all possible clues, taking nothing for granted? 
Then make a fresh investigation first hand. This 
should include personal visits by some one visitor 
to (1) the M Town references; (2) relatives in 
C—; (3) godson; (4) all C— clues; (5) brother; 


(6) sister—insist on full talk; (7) Seamans Aid 
Society; (8) trace history of Mr. A, including 
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death benefits, compensation, standard of living 
when he was alive; (9) all previous addresses, 
and so on. Let us just see where the trail leads, 
and without bias collect data, then make per- 
manent plan; all relief to stop in interval. More- 
over, what is our community responsibility in 
regard to wages such as N— pays, and working 
conditions? Does the Portuguese consul have 
any suggestions, and through him can you not 
locate relatives in Azores or otherwise? 

(S) doubts whether above outlined investiga- 
tion would be worth the time involved, inasmuch 
as Mrs. A and Susie are so little influenced by 
outside contacts. Could we try, possibly through 
the friendly visitor or some one not associated in 
their minds with insistence on some course to 
which they object, to learn what are their plans? 
Mrs. A undoubtedly has ambitions for Susie and 
plans that her life shall be better than her own. 
Unless she keeps Susie in her line of work, I do 
not think we need to fear for Susie the same 
limited horizon. What is planned for Susie after 
she graduates in June? I think we shall have 
to work from their wishes as a base. Susie is 
probably much influenced by “all the other girls” 
if she sees much of them. Could a visitor have 
Susie invite her friends to join in some “ treat” 
and get to know their point of view? The con- 
ference with the vocational counsellor would be 
worth while even without Mrs. A’s brother; and 
we should get her to work with us. Would the 
branch library make a little job for Susie pos- 
sibly by our paying for it and so giving extra 
aid? In some way she must be taught how hard 
her mother has worked and that part of the 
responsibility is now hers. There remains the 
chance that these two persons would do just as 
well if we ignored them for six months or so, 
except for the allowance. They might then ask 
our advice. I think we need the sister’s size-up 
of the home. Isn’t there a Portuguese priest in 
Boston? He might advise about the family. 

(H) would like to see the investigation recom- 
mendation by (W) carried out in spite of (S)’s 
feelings to the contrary, and would like also to 
have (S)’s suggestions followed. 


These two illustrations represent only 
average “ Plan Families.” They are chosen 
because the problems are less complex than 
many others and therefore the treatment can 
be more easily outlined. 

Out of a total case load of 1370 in the 
month of April this year, there are ninety- 
six Plan Families. The largest number car- 
ried by any one district is fourteen; the 
smallest is six. This proportion is less than 
10 per cent of the active cases, and at no 
time has the number reached the maximum 
hoped for by the committee which outlined 
the plan. In the year and three quarters that 
it has been in operation sixty records have 
been closed as Plan Families. Death, re- 


moval of families to other cities, transfers 
to other agencies, solution of difficulties, 
changes in workers with consequent lack of 
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October 


interest in the particular plans of a prede- 
cessor—all contributed to the reasons for 
closing. 

The difficulties presented in these families 
vary from the comparatively simple health 
problems, illustrated in the B family, to 
complicated marital situations. Feeblemind- 
edness is present in 4 cases; illness in 39; 
intemperance in 13; illegitimacy in 4; mari- 
tal difficulties in 17; desertion in 8; non- 
support in 2; unemployment in 5; and there 
were 9 instances where special education 
with a scholarship was being furnished or 
where there were behavior problems. 

The advantages of this form of super- 
vision are: 

(1) It offers the case worker an oppor- 
tunity to analyze her cases. The very 
process of putting in writing the difficulties, 
causes, and plan of treatment forces the 
worker to think. It furnishes a method of 
self-supervision. 

(2) The points of view of two or three 
persons of experience who are taking time 
to read the records carefully from their be- 
ginnings are obviously worth more than that 
of one person, no matter how excellent a 
case work supervisor she may be. 

(3) Frequent reading of the same record, 
whether by one person or three, makes it 
possible not only to note progress or failure 
in treatment, but also to see how different 
and yet how effective is the method of 
approach of each worker. 

(4) We are assembling in these records 
a body of material suitable for teaching and 
for special studies. 

Of course this form of supervision is not 
a substitute for the case conference or case 
committee, which has been one of the fea- 
tures of every well organized family society 
since the beginning of the movement. In 
the conference we have group thinking as 
described so clearly in Miss Follett’s Tye 
New State. There each member can express 
his opinion freely as he hears about the par- 
ticular family with all its difficulties and pos- 
sibilities, but the final decision of what it is 
wise to do is rarely that of one person. It 
is a composite opinion which is obtained. 
In our committee, each member reads by 
herself; she rarely has opportunity for dis- 
cussion. A conference decision reached after 
much deliberation and freed from all per- 
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sonal elements carries a weight which no 
comments of our committee ever could. Our 
advantage lies in having read the record 
from the beginning and in rereading it every 
two or three months. 

What has been the effect of our comments 
on the members of the staff ? 

(in the whole, they have been enthusiastic. 
The committee has not intended to do more 
than make suggestions in the large, as can 
be seen from the illustrations. It seldom 
has proposed further investigation in detail 
except in relation to the particular plan or 
when, as in the A family, the worker seemed 
baffled in regard to her next step. The 
person who has had thorough training for 
her task is naturally irritated to have the 
obvious pointed out to her. We have urged 
workers who were not following our recom- 
mendations to tell us what the flaw in them 
was, and we have had a few illuminating 
“ comebacks ”’ which have helped to make our 
future comments more valuable. Rarely 
have we felt that interest in the family was 
being maintained merely to report to us. 
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More often we have said to each other: 
“ This is what Miss Richmond means by the 


x 99 


‘development of personality’. 

A district secretary who left us four years 
ago to be married came back last year to 
read records on this committee and after a 
few months wrote me a letter from which 
I quote: 


My reactions on the “plan committee” are 
enthusiasm and surprise at how much has been 
made of it. It certainly has raised the standards 
of case work. Most of the records were well 
started before they were made “ plan cases” and 
the difference seems to me marked. In many 
instances the secretaries are giving these families 
most original and devoted service which needs 
the encouragement and advice of such a commit- 
tee if it is to continue in the face of their rush 
of work. Members of the committee can give 
each situation quiet and uninterrupted thought, 
for which the secretaries can seldom find time; 
moreover, they can give the problems the perspec- 
tive of not being too close to them. The case 
conference should give this, but its attention is 
necessarily focussed on the immediate needs. 

The secretary too in these families is at liberty 
to put all the effort necessary into them without 
feeling that she is unduly neglecting other duties. 
Perhaps the other 90 per cent are neglected, but 
I should imagine that the “planning” habit 
would extend to all of the cases. 


VISITS 


On the days when I am calling, 
I don’t know what I'll see; 

A chicken coop, perhaps a rose— 
It doesn’t bother me. 


For it isn’t this that matters— 
The dirty house, or clean— 

If in some untouched, hidden spot 
The light of God be seen! 


CHARLOTTE BALDWIN 
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death benelits, compensation, standard of living 
when he was alive; (9) all previous addresses, 
and so on. Let us just see where the trail leads, 
and without bias collect data, then make per- 
manent plan; all relief to stop in interval. More- 
over, what is our community responsibility in 
regard to wages such as N— pays, and working 
conditions? Does the Portuguese consul have 
any suggestions, and through him can you not 
locate relatives in Azores or otherwise? 

(S) doubts whether above outlined investiga- 
tion would be worth the time involved, inasmuch 
as Mrs. A and Susie are so little influenced by 
outside contacts. Could we try, possibly through 
the friendly visitor or some one not associated in 
their minds with insistence on some course to 
which they object, to learn what are their plans? 
Mrs. A undoubtedly has ambitions for Susie and 
plans that her life shall be better than her own. 
Unless she keeps Susie in her line of work, I do 
not think we need to fear for Susie the same 
limited horizon. What is planned for Susie after 
she graduates in June? I think we shall have 
to work from their wishes as a base. Susie is 
probably much influenced by “all the other girls” 
if she sees much of them. Could a visitor have 
Susie invite her friends to join in some “ treat” 
and get to know their point of view? The con- 
ference with the vocational counsellor would be 
worth while even without Mrs. A’s brother; and 
we should get her to work with us. Would the 
branch library make a little job for Susie pos- 
sibly by our paying for it and so giving extra 
aid? In some way she must be taught how hard 
her mother has worked and that part of the 
responsibility is now hers. There remains the 
chance that these two persons would do just as 
well if we ignored them for six months or so, 
except for the allowance. They might then ask 
our advice. I think we need the sister’s size-up 
of the home. Isn’t there a Portuguese priest in 
Boston? He might advise about the family. 

(H) would like to see the investigation recom- 
mendation by (W) carried out in spite of (S)’s 
feelings to the contrary, and would like also to 
have (S)’s suggestions followed. 


These two illustrations represent only 
average “ Plan Families.” They are chosen 
because the problems are less complex than 
many others and therefore the treatment can 
be more easily outlined. 

Out of a total case load of 1370 in the 
month of April this year, there are ninety- 
six Plan Families. 
ried by any one district is fourteen; the 
smallest is six. This proportion is less than 
10 per cent of the active cases, and at no 
time has the number reached the maximum 
hoped for by the committee which outlined 
the plan. In the year and three quarters that 
it has been in operation sixty records have 
been closed as Plan Families. Death, re- 


moval of families to other cities, transfers 
to other agencies, solution of difficulties, 
changes in workers with consequent lack of 
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interest in the particular plans of a prede- 
cessor—all contributed to the reasons for 
closing. 

The difficulties presented in these families 
vary from the comparatively simple health 
problems, illustrated in the B family, to 
complicated marital situations. Feeblemind- 
edness is present in 4 cases; illness in 39; 
intemperance in 13; illegitimacy in 4; mari- 
tal difficulties in 17; desertion in 8; non- 
support in 2; unemployment in 5; and there 
were 9 instances where special education 
with a scholarship was being furnished or 
where there were behavior problems. 

The advantages of this form of super- 
vision are: 

(1) It offers the case worker an oppor- 
tunity to analyze her cases. The very 
process of putting in writing the difficulties, 
causes, and plan of treatment forces the 
worker to think. It furnishes a method of 
self-supervision. 

(2) The points of view of two or three 
persons of experience who are taking time 
to read the records carefully from their be- 
ginnings are obviously worth more than that 
of one person, no matter how excellent a 
case work supervisor she may be. 

(3) Frequent reading of the same record, 
whether by one person or three, makes it 
possible not only to note progress or failure 
in treatment, but also to see how different 
and yet how effective is the method of 
approach of each worker. 

(4) We are assembling in these records 
a body of material suitable for teaching and 
for special studies. 

Of course this form of supervision is not 
a substitute for the case conference or case 
committee, which has been one of the fea- 
tures of every well organized family society 
since the beginning of the movement. In 
the conference we have group thinking as 
described so clearly in Miss Follett’s The 
New State. There each member can express 
his opinion freely as he hears about the par- 
ticular family with all its difficulties and pos- 
sibilities, but the final decision of what it is 
wise to do is rarely that of one person. It 
is a composite opinion which is obtained. 
In our committee, each member reads by 
herself; she rarely has opportunity for dis- 
cussion. A conference decision reached after 
much deliberation and freed from all per- 
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sonal elements carries a weight which no 
comments of our committee ever could. Our 
advantage lies in having read the record 
from the beginning and in rereading it every 
two or three months. 

What has been the effect of our comments 
on the members of the staff? 

On the whole, they have been enthusiastic. 
The committee has not intended to do more 
than make suggestions in the large, as can 
be seen from the illustrations. It seldom 
has proposed further investigation in detail 
except in relation to the particular plan or 
when, as in the A family, the worker seemed 
baffled in regard to her next step. The 
person who has had thorough training for 
her task is naturally irritated to have the 
obvious pointed out to her. We have urged 
workers who were not following our recom- 
mendations to tell us what the flaw in them 
was, and we have had a few illuminating 
“comebacks ” which have helped to make our 
future comments more valuable. Rarely 
have we felt that interest in the family was 
being maintained merely to report to us. 
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More often we have said to each other: 
“ This is what Miss Richmond means by the 


x 99 


‘development of personality’. 

A district secretary who left us four years 
ago to be married came back last year to 
read records on this committee and after a 
few months wrote me a letter from which 


I quote : 


My reactions on the “plan committee” are 
enthusiasm and surprise at how much has been 
made of it. It certainly has raised the standards 
of case work. Most of the records were well 
started before they were made “ plan cases” and 
the difference seems to me marked. In many 
instances the secretaries are giving these families 
most original and devoted service which needs 
the encouragement and advice of such a commit- 
tee if it is to continue in the face of their rush 
of work. Members of the committee can give 
each situation quiet and uninterrupted thought, 
for which the secretaries can seldom find time; 
moreover, they can give the problems the perspec- 
tive of not being too close to them. The case 
conference should give this, but its attention is 
necessarily focussed on the immediate needs. 

The secretary too in these families is at liberty 
to put all the effort necessary into them without 
feeling that she is unduly neglecting other duties. 
Perhaps the other 90 per cent are neglected, but 
I should imagine that the “planning” habit 
would extend to all of the cases. 


VISITS 


On the days when I am calling, 
I don’t know what I'll see; 

A chicken coop, perhaps a rose— 
It doesn’t bother me. 


For it isn’t this that matters— 
The dirty house, or clean— 

If in some untouched, hidden spot 
The light of God be seen! 


CHARLOTTE BALDWIN 
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EDITORIAL 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the open- 

ing of the National Conference of 

Social Work in Toronto, a group of 
social workers convened at Wembley, Eng- 
land. This, like the Toronto Conference, 
was international in its representation and in 
its thinking: social workers from the vari- 
ous charity organization societies in Great 
Britain, from similar agencies in Australia, 
Montreal, Madras, Calcutta, Shanghai, as 
well as a dozen or so from the United States, 
spent two days in a discussion of their com- 
mon problems. 

The papers which have just appeared in 
the Charity Organization Quarterly show, 
as did those given at Toronto, that social 
work is no respecter of national boundaries. 
The titles, “ Present Day Tendencies in 
Public Assistance,” “ The Equipment of the 
Social Worker,” “Co-operative Finance ” 
(by Mr. Falk of Montreal), are more than 
reminiscent of the main interests at our own 
meeting. 

What should the social worker have in 
the way of knowledge and fundamental 
equipment ? 
Studies, Bedford College for Women, pleads 
for a sense of historical values, a knowledge 
of psychology, of social theory, and of 
economics, as well as practical acquaintance 
with social legislation, community resources, 
and day-to-day work with families. Her 
last sentence is significant: 





Faith in human nature, hope for each indi- 
vidual, courage to go on, must be part of the 
equipment of our social worker, since without 
them all the rest is nothing worth. 
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Mrs. Reid, Director of Social | 
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In the discussion of a later paper Lady 
Ferrers points out yet another attribute 
which is essential to the social worker: 

The position of receiving benefits is not an 
easy one. There is no real friendship or proper 
relationship unless there is mutual help and un- 
derstanding; and it seems very important that 
the social worker or friendly visitor should not 
only be willing to accept, but ready to receive, 
the friendship and sympathy of the people who, 
in the first instance, they were out to help. 

Significant also is the paper on “ What is 
Charity.” Any of us who is still struggling 
with a public opinion that confuses charity 
and material relief should welcome Mr. 
Lloyd’s definition of the much abused word. 
He reminds us that “if we are in the service 
of Charity we are but as the porters who 
sit at her gates to salute her as she passes.” 
He suggests that “if we can forget the 
problem of relief for a moment and think 
of Charity as it was meant to be, somehow 
it doesn’t seem to go with economics.” And, 
as a final warning: “At least, if charity is 
love, let us not regard it wholly as cupboard 
love, and let us retain the cream of the milk 
of human kindness.” 

All this seems to make the Atlantic as 
narrow as the air mail makes our own con- 
tinent. It gives us hope that the day may 
not be far distant when Mrs. Falconer’s 
suggestion of an exchange of social workers 
between England and the United States will 
he put into practice. 


PROPOS oi the need of the social 
worker for an historical sense, it is 
wholesome for us to be reminded every once 
in a while that our ideas are not so modern 
as we think they are. In August, 1853, 
Gleason's Pictorial printed a story entitled 
“ Helping the Poor,” which is nothing short 
of barefaced propaganda for modern family 
case work. We have a feeling, incidentally, 
that any present day magazine would turn it 
down as being too technical! 

Snap diagnosis, impulsive. aid, and 
equally impulsive disgust with shiftlessness 
are contrasted with patient understanding, 
help really suited to the needs, and long 
time supervision. 

Do we insist on individualizing each 
problem? So did our volunteer case worker 
sixty years ago: 
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Well, we'll not deal in general propositions ; 
because anything can be assumed or denied. Let 
us come direct to the case in point, and thus de- 
termine our duty toward the family whose needs 
we are considering. Which will be best for them? 
To help them in the way you propose, or to 
encourage them to help themselves? 


Do we urge a recognition and develop- 
ment of individual possibilities ? 


There is innate strength in everyone; let us 
seek to develop this strength in the prostrate 
rather than hold them up by a temporary appli- 
cation of our own powers, to fall again, inevi- 
tably, when the sustaining hand is removed. 


Do we maintain the necessity for patient 
supervision ? 

It required a little watching, and urging, and 
admonition, on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
cott, to keep the Gardiners moving on steadily, 
in the right way. Old habits and inclinations had 
gained too much power easily to be broken; and 
but for this watchfulness on their part, idleness 
and want would again have entered the poor 
man’s dwelling. 


And all this was before the invention of 
social work terminology! It suggests that 
at least some of our “ modern” contentions 
must be pretty fundamental. 
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HERE is more than a hint in the news- 

papers as well as in the word that 
comes to us from agencies in different parts 
of the country that there is a season of un- 
employment imminent if not actually upon 
us. Some good fortune, whether of politi- 
cal or other source, may ward it off, but 
there is every reason for social workers to 
look well to their resources for meeting, if 
necessary, a distressing winter. 

Here is our chance to mobilize our forces 
effectively before we are so overwhelmed 
hy work that we cannot see the woods for 
the trees. The practical lessons learned in 
the period of unemployment three years ago 
ought to add something to our skill now. 
The Burden of Unemployment, by Dr. 
Klein; Business Cycles and Unemployment, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; 
and The Aftermath of Unempleyment, An- 
nual Report of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity for 1922, are not mere 
theory. They discuss and evaluate actual 
procedure. A study of these three docu- 
ments might well be the first step in a 
preparedness campaign. 


OPENING THE WAY' 


ANNA VLACHOS 
District Superintendent, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


HERE is a type of interview that 
takes place usually at a point of crisis 
in treatment and marks a turn in the 

hives of the individuals involved. Client and 
worker have come to a standstill; obstacles 
bar the way of progress and are so covered 
by pride or fear that they are all but hidden 
from view. The purpose of the interview at 
such a time is to help the client free himself 
from all conflicts. 

The art of impressing the client with the 
worker's appreciation of his attitude, errone- 
ous though that attitude may be, and with 
the sincerity of her concern for him, is 
probably the first requisite of such an inter- 
view. Allowing him to say all he wants to 
say, in his own way, and to his full satisfac- 
tion, is equally essential. The importance of 
letting him feel that he is master of his own 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, Division on the Family, June 27, 
1924. 


affairs, and leaving with him the privilege of 
making his own decision and forming his 
own plans, cannot be overestimated. All 
that the case worker may do is to help him 
to a fuller expression of his views, to inter- 
pret to him what may be vague, to guide his 
thinking, and to point to a possible solution 
of his problems. 

In such an interview, it should not be the 
case worker’s intention to go much beyond 
the point of removing conflicts. She should 
allow time for reactions. To stimulate a 
client into formulating plans immediately 
following an unburdening, has proven to be 
futile sufficiently often to warn against it 
with emphasis. On the other hand, giving 
the client time to settle down to the com- 
fortable feeling of being free to think and 
to make his decisions has over and over 
again brought the best of results. 

The two interviews I have selected illus- 
trate the latter point of view. 


——— 
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John and Margaret had been at odds practically 
since the beginning of their married life some five 
years ago. It had been a forced marriage. Mar- 
garet’s relatives knew this and in countless ways 
had made John feel that he was an undesirable 
relative, and had given Margaret to understand 
that she was a disgrace. John promptly turned 
his back on Margaret’s people, expecting her to 
join him at once in his independent attitude. But 
she was a gentle little soul and clung to the pro- 
tection of home ties even though given grudg- 
ingly and disapprovingly. John’s growing resent- 
ment of the relatives expressed itself in increas- 
ing reproach of Margaret, especially after the 
first baby was born: John wanted to go his way 
alone, defiantly and independently; Margaret 
simply could not go with him. They separated; 
Margaret went to live with her mother, and John 
found employment in another city. But an en- 
vironment of constant criticism and humiliation 
did not yield Margaret happiness and when John 
confessed that he, too, was lonely, they decided to 
try living together again. Then the second child 
was born, a puny little creature. John and 
Margaret both developed tuberculosis; he was 
forced to give up his job, and there was no 
income. The family case working agency was 
appealed to. 

The young couple were prevailed upon to ac- 
cept sanatorium care; their belongings were 
stored with Margaret’s sister, the children placed 
with unwilling relatives. Reports from the sana- 
torium indicated that the disease might be 
arrested. For a few months all went well. Then 
both of them left the sanatorium against the 
physician’s advice. The case worker learned 
later that John was working in a nearby town on 
a bread wagon, and that Margaret and her babies 
had been taken in by her mother. It was at this 
point that the case worker called John and 
Margaret together for an interview in her office. 

It was evening; the room was quiet, the atmos- 
phere friendly and formal, the greeting cordial. 
The case worker complimented them on their 
willingness to come and urged them to make 
themselves comfortable and to take all the time 
they wanted to talk things over. Immediately 
John jumped to the defensive: “I suppose you 
wanted me to come here so you could tell me to 
go back to the sanatorium.” Recognizing that 
resistance to such a possible suggestion was in 
the foreground of his mind, the worker said: 
“ Oh, let’s not talk about that just now. Tell me, 
how do you feel?” Both said that they were fine, 
John able to work and Margaret to care for the 
children. They defended their stand with much 
bravado, both, nevertheless, visibly fighting off 
tears. The worker realized that this attitude was 
assumed only because they felt so helpless, and 
decided not to attempt to break it down just then. 
She inquired without ary particular emphasis into 
the reason for their sudden departure from the 
sanatorium. Margaret made no reply, but John 
curtly stated that he had left because he had 
wanted to go to work; he had been tired of doing 
nothing. The visitor said that she could well 


understand his wish to go to work, but why had 
he gone so suddenly? 

(She was careful not to ask why he had not let 
her know about his decision, nor did she put the 
sudden question, “ Was that your real reason?” 
Such a question would only have strengthened his 
John made no reply. The 


attitude of defense.) 
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worker then asked some suggestive questions: 
Was the treatment not satisfactory? Recovery 
too slow? Poor food? Attention meagre? Time 
heavy on his hands without occupation? Did he 
have too much time to think about things at 
home ? 

By thus leading John from removed reasons to 
what the case worker thought might be the real 
reason, she stimulated him into wanting to speak 
for himself and, watching closely the collapsing 
of his resistance, she finally judged that the right 
moment had come for her to say: “I know you 
have been feeling badly; that you have been ter- 
ribly up against it. Can’t you tell me what was 
wrong?” 

Immediately his assumed boast of good health 
changed into bitter complaint. Giving free rein 
to his pent up feelings, he said that he was sore 
because he had lost his home, his children, his 
furniture, everything; even his self-respect was 
gone for he had accepted help for his wife and 
children from people who despised him; he was 
of no account; he had been ignored; Margaret's 
sister had sold his things; he wanted to be a man 
and play a man’s part and take care of his babies; 
he wanted to see them with Margaret—not with 
her relatives—because he wanted them to be 
happy; he would rather die than accept help from 
Margaret’s people. This was his reason for leav- 
ing the sanatorium and going to work. 

Margaret joined him in his grievances; her 
mother had been writing letters of complaint, and 
syice Margaret had returned, she had seen that 
her babies were not welcome in her mother’s 
home. They were considered a burden and ex- 
pense; they were repulsed and their little appeals 
for affection refused. In their baby way they had 
suffered; they had not understood. Margaret, 
sobbing by this time, declared she would never 
leave them again. 

Their minds were filled with the question of 
how to hold their own against the attitude of 
their people, rather than with the question of how 
to gain health and independence. For the 
present, hard work for John and _ temporary 
misery for Margaret and the children seemed to 
them the only way. The visitor suggested that 
they dismiss the relatives from their minds for 
evidently they were not going to be very helpful. 
She let them know that she appreciated how hard 
things had been for them and assured them that 
as long as so much unhappiness had come to 
them through the relatives, they simply should 
not figure in future plans. Perhaps there might 
be another way of bringing about a better 
situation. 

John, encouraged, offered to make his position 
more clear; he had already started saving a little 
money and as soon as he had enough, he would 
re-establish his home. What other way was there 
than for him to keep on working? The visitor 
agreed that most likely he would be able to save 
for a little while but she wondered whether he 
might not be losing out in the end. She pictured 
to him the state of exhaustion that she feared he 
must be in every night—at the close of a day of 
jumping on and off a bread wagon, and running 
up and down steps. She intimated that she knew 
a little about what exhaustion meant. 

Identifying himself with the picture she had 
held up to him, John asked the visitor whether he 
should give up his job. She said that she wanted 
him to use his own judgment; that she approved 
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heartily of his wish to support his family and 
suggested that they talk over what she might pos- 
sibly do to assist them in carrying out their plans. 
John had not been looking for co-operation; he 
had rather been bracing himself against possible 
opposition. When he saw that the latter was not 
forthcoming, the last remnant of his resistance 
broke down. His whole attitude showed that he 
wanted to acknowledge his physical weakness, his 
mental weariness. There was a long pause, and 
then he told the truth; a few days ago he had had 
a hemorrhage. 

The case worker gave no sign of alarm and all 
mention of a return to the sanatorium was 
avoided. She talked in a general way about 
health measures, gradually narrowing down to 
the point where she could emphasize the advan- 
tage to John and Margaret of regaining their 
health and incidentally becoming independent of 
their relatives. 

She talked encouragingly and when she saw 
that their emotional stress had subsided and that 
the way to constructive thinking was opening up, 
she became a little more definite and suggested 
that it might be comforting to them both to have 
a physician look them over, someone whose diag- 
nosis could be relied upon. Neither of them 
offered opposition. They discussed their prefer- 
ence for one doctor or another, finally deciding 
to return to their own physician. They promised 
to let the visitor know at once what he might say. 
Seeing that their thinking was focusing itself on 
their health interest, where she wanted it to be, 
the worker terminated the interview. 

A few days later John returned to the office. 
fheir physician had found Margaret’s condition 
the same, but John’s a good deal worse; his work 
had done him much harm. John had already 
written a letter to his boss giving up his job. He 
worked out a plan to go to the Adirondacks 
where he loved to be and where, without expense 
to himself, he could camp with another man. 
Margaret and the children were put on an ade- 
quate relief budget by the family agency and liv- 
ing arrangements were made for them in the 
country, independent of the relatives. 


The problem presented to the case worker 
in this interview was the breaking down of 
a barrier of hurt pride and resentment which 
stood in the way of her clients’ progress in 
working out their real problem—ill health. 
She opened the way for them by turning the 
discussion at the very outset away from what 
might have seemed to her clients a premed- 
itated plan to an expression of their immedi- 
ate feelings: What were their feelings? 
Then, having been relieved emotionally, with- 
out any blocking on the part of the visitor, 
she led them to speak of their desires: 
What did they want first and most? In this 
instance it was independence from relatives, 
and the visitor accepted this as the basis for 
a plan. After she had assured them of her 
understanding of their point of view, she 
was in a position to direct their attention to 


the fact that the gaining of their desires lay 
through an intelligent approach to health. 

When they had benefited by the full op- 
portunity to express their own wishes and to 
defend their own plans, thereby freeing them 
from their emotional attitude, she could point 
to the first step in thoughtful planning: 
What were they thinking ? 

Finally, seeing that they were safely on 
the way to intelligent behavior, she did not 
press in on them with a program of her own 
making, but left to them the practical answer 
to the last question in her mind: How will 
they act? 

In the following interview, as in the first, 
the procedure started with an expression of 
the client’s feelings. The case worker opened 
the way for this by showing interest in her 
client’s preferences and desires. 

The critical point lay in the recognition of 
the validity of these desires, and the accept- 
ance of them as a basis for action. As in 
the other interview, this acceptance made 
possible the suggestion that a change from 
emotional to intelligent behavior would be 
the means of achieving desire. When the 
client gave evidence of having reached that 
point of view, she was left free to act for 
herself. 


Mrs. Jordan was eighteen years old when she 
married Mr. Jordan, fifteen years older than she 
and able to give her the comforts of life. When 
they had been married ten years he was arrested 
and imprisoned for stealing automobiles. Im- 
mediately after his release Mrs. Jordan dis- 
covered that he had been living with another 
woman. When she accused him he disappeared 
with the woman and all efforts to locate him 
proved futile. Mrs. Jordan then went to work 
but she could not earn sufficient to support her- 
self and her three children. When her people 
refused to do anything for her, on the ground 
that it was Mr. Jordan’s responsibility to look 
after his own family, the woman appealed for 
assistance to the family case working agency. 
A weekly allowance was arranged for her. 

After a time the case worker noticed an atti- 
tude of reserve in Mrs. Jordan which she met at 
first with respect. Gradually this reserve turned 
into slight antagonism and later into unmistakable 
resentment. Every attempt that the worker made 
to come closer to Mrs. Jordan met with rebuff. 

Still later the worker noticed that Mrs. Jordan 
was wearing expensive hosiery and slippers. She 
had new clothing of a good quality that could 
not have been purchased out of her income. 
The worker carefully alluded to these acquisi- 
tions but no response came from Mrs. Jordan. 
Then she decided to ask outright what new 
resources she might have. Mrs. Jordan staged 
quite a scene, wept and asked if there was nothing 
in the wide world that she could keep to herself. 
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One day, just as the visitor entered, a man’s 
derby and coat were hastily spirited from the 
room. Mrs. Jordan saw that the visitor saw, but 
offered no explanations. Adhering to her direct 
method of questioning, the worker asked why she 
so quickly removed the things, but Mrs. Jordan 
fenced, claiming that there had been no particu- 
lar reason for her doing so. Again the matter 
was dropped. 

Shortly after this, the family moved into an- 
other house of Mrs. Jordan's own choosing and 
at a larger rent. She was to take as boarder an 
elderly gentleman. The arrangements were made 
by the visitor apparently to her satisfaction. Sud- 
cenly she telephoned the district secretary saying 
curtly that she did not want the case worker to 
visit her again; that she was through with her 
and would hereafter take care of herself. She 
pretended to be offended because of the unsatis- 
factory arrangements made for the old gentle- 
man’s board. Moreover, she was sick and tired 
of the visitor’s questioning about things that con- 
cerned only herself. Casually the district secre- 
tary suggested that Mrs. Jordan come to the 
office. 

Mrs. Jordan arrived; she was courteous and 
reserved, but seemed to wait for the secretary to 
begin the conversation. Ignoring Mrs. Jordan's 
recent display of irritation, the secretary asked 
how she liked her new home, following this with 
an expression of concern for her financial com- 
fort. She suggested that the high rent might be 
a source of worriment to her. Smilingly Mrs. 
Jordan declared that she had faith that all would 
go well as long as she was able to work—and she 
intended to work very hard indeed. Now Mrs. 
Jordan had not been at all well so the secretary 
asked her what her condition now was. She re- 
plied that she had not been to her physician for 
a month; that she had little concern about sick- 
ness of any kind. The secretary did not oppose 
this attitude, but, much interested, asked how she 
came to feel that way. Proudly Mrs. Jordan de- 
clared that she had found a new philosophy of 
life, a new religion, which quite removed her 
from the consideration of any disease. At the 
mention of this new attitude, the secretary urged 
her to talk more about it, especially from the 
point of view of personal benefit. 

It was then that Mrs. Jordan became quite 
talkative. She referred to the time when she was 
still living with Mr. Jordan; how happy and for- 
tunate she thought she had been, how she had 
imagined that she loved him and how, despite his 
infidelity and desertion, she had tried until a few 
months ago to convince herself that she still 
loved the father of her children, and she had 
even tried to make herself hope for his return. 
Now, through her new religion, she discovered 
that she had not really known true love and 
happiness. 

She warmed more and more to her subject, 
saying how she had gained freedom of thought, 
how her burdens were lightened, and how she no 
longer had any interest in her past sorrow and 
humiliation. All she knew now was that God was 
good and life was good and all things would 
work together for good. Her cheeks glowed, 
there was a happy light in her eyes; she grew 
eloquent. It did not take unusual perception to 
see that Mrs. Jordan was speaking of something 
more personal and earthly than her new 


philosophy. ; 
“And there is someone you care about terribly, 
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isn’t there?” the secretary ventured. With 
genuine pride and joy Mrs. Jordan confirmed 
the suggestion. Yes, there was someone else. 
Immediately the secretary exclaimed, “Oh, how 
very, very nice; I am so glad for you.” “Oh, are 
you?” asked Mrs. Jordan, surprised almost to the 
point of incredulity. “Certainly I am glad for 
you, and why not? You are young and good 
looking ; you have had bitter disappointments and 
surely should have happiness if it comes your 
way.” 

Mrs. Jordan began to cry and blurted out that 
she had not expected this understanding; that she 
had rather been in a thousand fears lest her new 
friendship should be condemned. In defense she 
had decided on a course of secret disregard of 
conventions, had practically made up her mind 
to let her new lover live with her. “I don’t care 
what anybody thinks; I know I am doing right,” 
is what she said, but as a matter of fact, she 
knew that she was doing wrong, and was trying 
to justify her wrongdoing by defiance. This, 
then, explained her resentment of the visitor's 
interested inquiries. 

“Why should you want to defy conventions?” 
asked the secretary. Mrs. Jordan sat in thought 
for a while, then said that she held out so firmly 
against a divorce urged long ago by her relatives, 
protesting always that she would never cease to 
care for Mr. Jordan, that she did not see how 
she could suddenly take a different stand. She 
wanted them to think that she would always 
remain a faithful wife and mother. “But if you 
carry out your intentions, wl you be a faithful 
wife and mother?” The secretary asked her to 
consider her self-respect and to remember that 
the time would come when her children would 
not be able to reconcile their mother’s conduct 
with the standards she had taught them. She had 
not thought of these things; she had only thought 
of stifling, burying, and forgetting. 

Taking the lead now, the secretary asked, “ Do 
you really care enough for Mr. Jordan to forgive 
his bad treatment and trust yourself and your 
children again to his care?” Quickly and 
vehemently, “ No.” “Do you see any advantage 
in trying to make your people think that you do?” 
She smiled a little and guessed that perhaps they 
knew differently anyhow. “Do you see any good 
reason why you should live a lonely life just 
because Mr. Jordan failed you?” Well, perhaps 
she did not want to live a lonely life—in fact she 
was sure she was not going to live a lonely life. 
“Agreed, then, that you are entitled to your 
share of happiness, why not think about a rea- 
sonable way of attaining it? Might it not be well 
to inform yourself, instead of trying to fool your- 
self into believing that there are no laws?” Mrs. 
Jordan was a little shame-faced and said “ You 
must think I am awful.” On the contrary, the 
secretary declared, she thought that Mr. Jordan 
was rather awful, as he had made a practice of 
intriguing good women in consideration of fat 
fees from miscreant husbands. 

The atmosphere was considerably lighter by this 
time, so the secretary asked Mrs. Jordan if she 
now understood her irritability toward her 
visitor, and when she acknowledged that she had 
really always liked the visitor and considered her 
a real friend, the secretary suggested that she go 
home to think things over, write to her people, 
and then discuss matters with the visitor. She 
suggested that there were certain things that Mrs. 
Jordan might wish to bear in mind; she might 
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intelligently consider matters of health, conven- 
tions and laws; she would probably feel happier 
if she took a straightforward attitude with her 
relatives, acknowledging that she had been hold- 
ing to a false ideal; and, lastly, she would want 
to make sure that her new man was not a myth 
but that he honestly and substantially represented 
love, happiness, and security. The interview was 
then brought to a close. 

Mrs. Jordan wrote to her father, frankly stat- 
ing that she was ready to follow his advice. He 
has authorized her to engage a lawyer at his ex- 
pense, and legal steps are being considered. The 
new man in question has brought his mother to 
live with Mrs. Jordan. He is very fond of the 
children and they of him. As soon as Mrs. 
Jordan is free, he intends to marry her. 


May not the principles that were followed 
in these two interviews hold good in similar 


situations where fear, pride, prejudice, sense 
of guilt, or what-not, bar the client’s prog- 


ress? May not these obstacles be removed 
by giving him a wide opportunity for self- 
expression, relieving him from emotional 
stress, and letting him state his own desires ? 

And may not these desires, accepted as 
valid by the case worker, serve as a basis for 
suggestions that she may make in directing 
the client’s thinking toward the laying of a 
sounder plan? 

Beginning the interview by ridding the 
client of the incubus of any premeditated 
plan, removing his resistance thereto, and 
ending the interview when he feels free and 
competent to make his own decisions, would 
seem to be one method at least of opening 
the way to an intelligent solution of his 
problems. 





AN ATTEMPT TO ARTICULATE PROCESSES' 


MARY S. BRISLEY 
District Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


nition of the aim of case work as the 


’ 


[ton to Miss Richmond, the defi- 


“development of personality” has 
been pretty well accepted. The method or 
“systematic procedure ” by which the end is 
attained is also more or less well defined. 
There is, theoretically at least, a logical and 
orderly progression in the way in which a 
case worker gains her knowledge of her 
client’s personality and difficulties, from that 
building up a basis for understanding and 
co-operation from which to attack the prob- 
lem of restoring or developing her client’s 
self-respect, using that in turn to make him 
a partner in his own case treatment, so that, 
in the end, by the efforts of both, the client 
is able to achieve his “ social integration.” 
When we push back, however, to the proc- 
esses, those “ actions incident to the accom- 
plishment ” of that treatment which Porter 
Lee, in last December’s Famury, defines as 
the leadership type, by which a passive sub- 
ject of case work becomes an active agent, 
our ground is more uncertain. One is almost 
tempted to believe that case workers have 
agreed with Michael Arlen that there are no 
words for the action of man upon man. 
But must each case worker build up her own 


‘Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, Division on the Family, June 27, 
1924. 


technique of treatment at the expense of her 
clients, helped only incidentally by examples 
of what has been done with no explanation 
of how it was accomplished; or is it only 
that we have not taken the time to articulate 
our skill ? 

The senior visitors of the Minneapolis 
Family Welfare Association have been try- 
ing to find the answer to the question during 
this past year. The danger of rationaliza- 
tion, the lack of a professional vocabulary, 
the constant need of qualifying statements, 
and the apparent impossibility of putting 
into words the essential quality—process— 
call it what you will—which accomplished 
the result, all made the task both baffling and 
exceedingly fascinating. The method of 
study chosen was simple. Each of the nine 
members selected an interview which had 
been successful in treatment. No other 
qualification was made, and an interesting 
variety of interviews was presented. Begin- 
ning with the moment that the client and case 
worker entered each other’s sphere of action, 
the case worker reproduced the interview 
and her own mental processes as exactly as 
possible. The group interrupted and ques- 
tioned at will, forcing the victim for the day 
to press back for the principles on which 
she had acted and the processes which she 
had used. As the bases of her treatment 
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emerged and were put into words which the 
group agreed were fairly accurate, they were 
jotted down, with the understanding that, 
after all the interviews had been analyzed, 
the material would be gone over again. So 
far we have covered only three of the inter- 
views in this second going over, so you see | 
am presenting decidedly raw material. No 
one can realize better than we who are mak- 
ing the study how fragmentary and tentative 
the results are. My justification for present- 
ing them is that at least they are a begin- 
ning, and it is out of beginnings made in 
various places that the technique of case 
treatment will be formulated. 

Each one of these precepts or statements 
of processes needs further study, rephrasing, 
and amplification. The most that I can hope 
to do here is to give you a bird’s eye and, 
I fear, kaleidoscopic view of some of the 
processes which nine case workers of some 
experience use in case treatment through the 
interview. 

The first group of processes deals with 
the use of the information which the case 
worker has already gathered. “ Know the 
personality of your client, either from the 
record or from personal contact and investi- 
gation.” ‘“ Plan your interview, but keep 
your plan and mind flexible.” “‘ Have your 
facts well marshalled, using them so that the 
client will know that you have them in mind 
and will not feel it necessary to tell them 
again.” And “build up a basis for co- 
operation before presenting an important 
plan.” Very simple and commonplace aren't 
they, but I wonder if many new visitors 
aren't trusting simply to inspiration occa- 
sionally ? 

“We set the stage’’ comes out crisply 
early in the analysis. Those of us who try 
out case work methods on our friends know 
the value of a seat on the river bank, or a 
fire, an easy chair and a cup of tea, but it 
was somewhat of a surprise to realize that 
the ability to make small adjustments in the 
environment was a part and (judging from 
the frequency with which it came to light) 
an important part of the equipment of the 
practising case worker. Most frequently 


the process appeared as the apparently ran- 
dom moving of a chair that the fullest use 
might be made of those unvocal modes of 
communication, the eves and the facial ex- 
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pression. But the choice of the time and the 
place of the interview, the “ getting rid of 
distracting influences’ (here was classified 
the baby), and all the small social graces by 
which the visitor creates the desired back- 
ground for the interview were included. 
“We establish a sympathetic atmosphere,” 
is the way the group phrased it, “ we let the 
client know that we are at ease and that we 
have time to listen and to consider.” How 
often, I wonder, does the almost pathetically 
earnest young visitor defeat her purpose by 
sitting upright on the edge of the wrong 
chair and proceeding directly to the “ heart 
of the matter”! “ Be able to put yourself 
in the background, especially when there are 
two other people present or when the client 
is weeping or trying to regain his com- 
posure ” and “ wait until the client is ready 
to talk’ are other suggestions made. The 
use of different tones of voice to make our- 
selves understood was agreed to be im- 
portant—especially, for example, employing 
a clear, low tone instead of opposing our 
shouts to an angry client’s. The advice, 
“ always relieve immediate need,” is consid- 
ered under “ preparation,” as treatment can 
hardly be successful if the client’s whole 
mind is focused on his emergent needs. 

On the subject of the worker’s attitude 
and approach to the interview, the group 
agreed that she should “ maintain a profes- 
sional attitude, and guard against emotion 
on her own part, or at least keep her own 
emotion in the background.” Hard and un- 
sympathetic? Not at all. Understanding 
and sympathetic she must be, but freedom of 
emotional response is a luxury which is apt 
to blur her reasoning ability and submerge 
her judgment so that she becomes just one 
more pitying or impatient friend. The state- 
ments, ‘““we never adopt a defensive atti- 
tude and are willing to discuss misapprehen- 
sions and prejudices frankly,” “ we avoid 
evasion,” “ we are willing to admit the pos- 
sibility that we may be in error,” might, if 
taken seriously, save bad moments for the 
visitor who is still laboring under the tremen- 
dous burden of the necessity for always 
being right; as might the suggestion that 
she “assume co-operafion from the client” 
help the over-fearful. 

Given in this way, without the background 
of the interview and the discussion, one real- 
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izes how disjointed these statements of 
processes must sound, but all I can hope to 
do is to give them as suggestions. 

With the client and the visitor comfortably 
seated, there are other suggestions for the 
case worker. “* Watch your client’s mood 
and keep yourself responsive to it”; “ when 
you come to a stone wall, recognize that fact, 
and do not try to break through by main 
force, but divert the attention by some defi- 
nite action, and then use another method of 
approach’; “maintain a genuine respect 
for the personality of your client”; and 
then “talk your client’s language.” I am 
reminded of a southern experience. “ Hol- 
lis,” called a northern worker to a small boy, 
“how does it happen that you are not in 
school?” “ Happen, Miss May? Happen?” 
The youngster’s face showed blank incom- 
prehension until the visitor, with a resolute 
putting away of long time habit, rephrased 
the question, “ Hollis, how come y’all not in 
school?” It is not always the most perfect 
grammar that gets across. 

The real case treatment is apt to begin 
with building up the client’s self-respect, and 
here the group formulated another set of 
processes phrased as warnings. “ Do noth- 
ing which will lower the client’s self-re- 
spect’; “never humiliate him before 
others”; ‘“‘do not put him on the defen- 
sive”; ‘‘do not use detective methods nor 
take advantage of your own position of au- 
thority; ‘* do not coerce people mentally ” ; 
and—one which some of us who are over- 
earnest may need—"“ after proving an excuse 
inadequate, drop the subject and do not 
nag.” ; 

Again one is baffled by the shortness of 
time and the temptation to discuss each of 
these precepts, as well as the experiences on 
which they are based. 

Although each of these interviews was a 
decidedly serious one both to the client and 
the case worker, they were lightened by a 
genuine appreciation of the client’s efforts. 
“ Agree with the client whenever possible ” 
was one of the processes formulated. “ Show 
approbation, and say nice things when you 
can sincerely”; “pick out the favorable 
elements of the situation”; and “let the 
client know that you have a picture of him 
at his best.” 

The emotionally upset client came in for 


rather more than a fair share of discussion, 
probably because he (or she) is so fre- 
quently met and so hard to meet successfully. 
Ungoverned emotions are recognized ene- 
mies of self-respect, evidently, as we find 
such statements as “ recognize the value of 
emotion as a driving force but do not allow 
it to be vented violently”; “ help the client 
to retain his self-control, but once it is 
broken, let him get rid of the tension before 
proceeding with the interview”; “do not 
argue with an emotionally upset client ”’; 
“when there are indications of emotion do 
not attempt to get an explanation of this, 
but try to bring about a discussion of the 
main issue”; and “ choose the least irritat- 
ing aspect of the situation to start from.” 

All these deal with the honestly upset per- 
son. For the hysterical client there is other 
advice: “Ignore emotional reactions in a 
person accustomed to getting his way by 
them.” And then “after a difficult emo- 
tional interview, help the client to make the 
transition back to normal things.” 

“Plan with the client ’ has become almost 
axiomatic in the upbuilding of self-respect. 
‘* Put the initiative up to the client whenever 
possible’; “ give him a fair chance to make 
and to tell his plans”’; “ help him to make 
his own decisions and to change his own 
mind”; “always give him a chance to ob- 
ject’ and “ persuade the client to do every- 
thing possible for himself” were precepts 
enunciated here. The next was included 
after much discussion: “ Do not allow the 
client to feel that you are ‘ inevitable,’ that 
he has to put up with you and do as you 
suggest until the need for relief is past.” 
(Here an interesting speculation comes to 
mind: Should clients be allowed to choose 
the agency and the visitor whom they wish, 
as they choose their physician and attorney ?) 

Attention was also paid to the fact that 
respect of others feeds self-respect. “* Em- 
phasize the importance of personal appear- 
ance”; “help the client to make the best 
possible impression on his relatives and 
friends”’; ‘“‘ make opportunities for him to 
build up the family’s respect for him”; and 
“strengthen the children’s respect for the 
parents, by having the parents make requests 
of them rather than asking them yourself, 
and by giving both parents and children 
opportunities to do things for the other.” 
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The real effort of the visitor to help the 
client develop his own reasoning abilities and 
to make him a partner in his own case treat- 
ment stood out clearly in several of the inter- 
views. ‘The first statement may seem the 
psychiatrist's job rather than the case 
worker's but articulates a process frequently 
employed by the case worker. ‘‘ When we 
can, agreed the visitors, “‘ we explain to the 
client the bases of his actions, then we try 
to show him the relationship and significance 
of factors, using facts given by the client 
himself.” “* Use your own skill to help the 
client analyze the situation, taking him with 
you step by step, helping him to use the same 
processes which you yourself find useful, 
giving him the practical benefit of your train- 
ing”; “ do not go any faster than your client 
is able to travel with you mentally (do not 
take up too many things in one interview) "; 
occasionally “ think out loud to your clients ” 
in the effort to help their mental processes 
along; all point to a genuine partnership of 
client and visitor on a democratic basis. The 
group further stressed the relationship by 
adding, “ make the client understand that he 
is working in partnership with the visitor.” 
As aids in this, the group suggested that we 
“keep the client informed of plans in detail, 
and make it easy for him to follow them,” 
that we “explain frankly the possibilities in 
treatment,” and that we “ let him know that 
if the plan in hand does not work there will 
be other possibilities.” This insistence on 
frankness is rather interesting in view of 
Dr. Cabot’s recent article, for the study was 
made before the Survey published his 
thoughts on the subject. 

If the interview is to be really successful 
in improving the client’s mental processes he 
must be kept somewhere near to the subject 
in hand; but isn’t there a danger of curbing 
his initiative if he is constantly brought back 
by the visitor? The study suggests here that 
we “ watch for openings made by the client, 
guiding but not dominating the interview ” ; 
that “ we discuss or dispose of the interest 
which is uppermost in the client’s mind”; 
and that we find and “ appeal to the client’s 
dominant interest.” Again I should like to 


stop and discuss the next point, that we “ use 
the visual path to his understanding.” In- 
stances of the use of this process included 
the questioning direct from the discharge 
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papers of one client, and the showing of the 
relief and the referential sheet to another 
and the actual figuring on paper for him of 
another client’s most irregular income. 

The emotional client’s mental processes 
need special attention, and in two instances 
a needlessly worried and fearful client was 
brought to a realization of the true situation 
by a calm recital of facts. ‘“ Meeting excuses 
with facts” is another way of phrasing the 
precept that we should not “ allow the client 
to bluff us or think that he is doing so.” 
We are also to “overcome defense reac- 
tions ’”’ and—a saving grace—“ appeal to his 
sense of humor.” 

The social integration of the client is not 
of course capable of being brought about in 
interviews with the visitors. Outside con- 
tacts are essential but as a step toward broad- 
ening his social horizon, in a number of the 
interviews we found such processes as 
“ recognizing the family as a partnership and 
working out plans with all the adults”; 
* helping each partner to see the other’s side 
of the matter”; “ appealing to his sense of 
fairness ” and “ building up his confidence in 
others.” 

One articulation is so epigrammatic that I 
hesitate to give it, but | am going to ask for 
a moment to give you the example from 
which it was drawn. “ Assume the obvi- 
ous.” I know of two instances, practically 
the same situations, of which one was suc- 
cessfully treated and one was not. In both 
these instances the woman with whom the 
visitor was talking was not married to the 
man with whom she was living. In both 
the woman had burst into tears and made a 
partial admission of the fact, but in one 
interview the visitor said, ‘* Then since you 
are not married, we had better make plans 
to insure the children’s future.””. The remark 
of the other visitor, who was inexperienced, 
was, “Then aren’t you married to Mr. 
Jones?” In the latter family, after nearly 
two years, we have not been able to break 
down the vehement denial which that shocked 
question from the case worker brought forth. 

Whether the results of the attempt of this 
group of case workers to make their skill 
conscious and articulate will be of use in 
training new workers we do not yet know. 
There is, however, no difference of opinion 
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os to the benefit to our own work of the 
attempt to analyze our processes. As I 
have said all through, more work and discus- 
sion is needed, but we do have a hope that 


with these simple and often commonplace 


bases of our practice as a start we may 
arrive at a tentative formulation of the 
technique of treatment—a setting down of 
the “practical details” of the “art” of 
human relationships. 


A LITTLE OF BOTH 


HY is it that we usually speak of 
institutions versus placing-out, or 
of institutions versus case work, 

when “a little of both, if you please ” (like 
the very adequate answer of Peoria in The 
Rirds’ Christmas Carol) would be more to 
the point? In 1910 Mrs. Ada Eliot Shef- 
field, then a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities (re-christened the 
Department of Public Welfare), interested 
the Board in establishing a placement sys- 
tem for the group of unmarried mothers 
who are confined at the Massachusetts State 
Infirmary at Tewksbury—about a hundred 
and twenty-five a year. The work was be- 
gun with volunteers and after its value was 
established became an accepted sub-depart- 
ment of the Board. 

That the institution values this extension 
of its service is shown by the fact that at the 
present time all the discharges of the women 
and children from the Infirmary are passed 
upon by the social service department. 
Whether this service is also needed by the 
men or not was something of a moot point 
until Charlie Gordon, whose two legs had 
heen amputated, paid a visit to the hospital 
some months after his discharge, saying he 
had come back to get his legs for a little 
while. The hospital had at considerable ex- 
pense furnished him with two legs, as part 
of their work of rehabilitation, thinking that 
this would enable him to adopt a more ade- 
quate and self-respecting mode of life, and 
naturally thought of these legs as part of 
Charlie’s permanent equipment. Charlie, 
however, thought otherwise and left them 
at the hospital. When questioned he said, 
“Oh no, | don’t really use my legs except 
when going to church or Revere Beach!” 
Now it is only because of the lack of appro- 
priation of funds for visitors by the Legis- 
lature that social service is not offered to the 
men. 


As Tewksbury is twenty-five miles from 
oston, with infrequent railroad connection, 
the visitors’ office is at the State House, 
from which they make weekly visits to 
Tewksbury. With Boston as their center, 
they can more readily reach their charges 
scattered about Massachusetts. Miss Flora 
Burton, in charge of the department, and 
her staff feel strongly that they have a 
double function: re-establishing the former 
patients in the community under as advan- 
tageous conditions as possible, and inter- 
preting them and their needs as well. The 
staff resent the general attitude of the public 
that it is inevitably a greater disgrace to be 
an inmate of a state hospital than a free 
patient at another hospital. They know by 
experience that patients here are as diversi- 
fied as in any other group, and that the 
causes which sent them to the Infirmary are 
just as varied. 

The chronic patients are one group. Take 
as an instance Ethel, twenty-six years old. 


Eight years ago Ethel, a Scotch girl, came to 
this country from Paisley. (Her sister still has 
one of the beautiful Paisley shawls that their 
mother used to weave.) Both parents are dead; 
the father died when Ethel was a baby, and the 
mother when she was sixteen. Her older sister 
had come to the United States earlier because 
wages were better than in Paisley, and two years 
after her mother died the sister sent passage 
money for Ethel. She worked in our mills for 
two years, then developed infectious arthritis 
(cause unknown). She went to doctors and 
hospitals; she spent all her own and her sister’s 
savings but only grew worse. Now, incurably 
ill, she sits in a ward of the State Institution 
making life cheerful and bearable for those about 
her. Her sister is training to be a nurse with the 
hope that, with a larger income, she may later 
maintain a home for both of them. 


Sadie, another patient, came from Russia soon 
after the war, sent for by her only sister. Both her 
parents died there of starvation and all her rela- 
tives were lost in the Revolution. She learned 
our language quickly and obtained employment in 
a woolen mill. She was a pretty, attractive, and 
intelligent girl. About a year and a half ago, a 
jealous suitor threw vitriol in her face and then 
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killed himself. Sadie was most frightfully 
burned. After the acute suffering was over the 
local hospital sent her to the State Infirmary, 
apparently disfigured for life. She was very 
despondent and at times threatened to commit 
suicide. After long and patient treatment at the 
Infirmary, the physicians there recommended a 
specialist at one of the Boston hospitals. Her 
sister, the only relative in this country, refused to 
receive her because she was so disfigured that 
she did not want the children to see her. A place 
was found for her where she could do light work 
at small wages and he accepted without question. 
People soon became fond of her and tried to 
make her forget her disfigurement. She went 
regularly for X-ray treatment at the Boston hos- 
pital and later was admitted as a patient. She 
has been there many months, and has had fifteen 
skin grafts. The result is miraculous and the 
scars are fast wearing away. It is not all done 
vet, but the time has now come for her to go out 
to work again and build up her health and spirits. 
She is now being boarded until proper work can 
be found for her. Will she win out and over- 
come this terrible catastrophe of physical and 
mental anguish? With the help of the hospital 
and social service department, it is more than 
likely that she will. 


The cases are roughly divided into (1) 
short service cases; (2) those under inten- 
sive care, and (3) those who do not go to 
the Infirmary at all. Work with the last 
group has grown until it forms an important 
part of the service. Many people who are 
stranded in Boston are referred to the de- 
partment for adjustment, and much of its 
work is arranging for transportation to other 
places. 

Recently a German-born man and wife, nat- 
uralized American citizens, applied at the State 


House for transportation to St. Louis, where 
they lived for years and are well known. Their 
story has been verified and is as follows: They 


had six children living in Germany and returned 
to see them some two years ago. Owing to con- 
ditions there, their children were unable to care 
for them, and they were unable to get work 
themselves. Two of their daughters are married 
and their husbands have three days’ work a week 
each, which just keeps them. The other four 
can do nothing but stand in the bread line in 
Berlin for their one meal a day. This is what 
the man and wife in question had to do until the 
American consul returned them to this country, 
paying their passage and giving them $4 extra. 
The man was able to obtain work at $18 a week, 
at hard physical labor to which he is not suited. 
The woman could find nothing. They were on 
the brink of becoming public charges. The 
social service department, on receipt of word 
from the woman’s niece in St. Louis saying that 
she would be glad to receive the woman in her 
home, has arranged to pay her railroad fare to 
that city, and has left it to the man to earn his 
own. Such an expense is well justified both by 


the better conditions obtained for the individual 
concerned and by the protection of the local 
community here. 
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The short time service is largely given to 
the old women who leave the Infirmary, and 
consists in making suitable adjustments for 
them at the time of discharge, finding rela- 
tives to look out for them, or jobs suited to 
their capacities. 

The group under intensive care numbers 
over three hundred and fifty, and is largely 
composed of unmarried mothers. To tell 
about this in any detail would be another 
chapter in itself. The good adjustment and 
careful supervision of this group are, how- 
ever, real factors in decreasing the number 
of illegitimate births. 

One of the patients at Tewksbury, a 
“chronic ” of the group referred to above, 
has been inspired to write a description of 
the Institution as she sees it, part of which 
runs as follows: 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
TEWKSBURY 


“Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper who nobody owns.” 


Those are the words and that is the rhythm 
which lilted through my mind, as I skimmed over 
the road in a high-class automobile—oh no! not 
mine!—the other fellow’s—to the Tewksbury 
Infirmary. 

So here I am, domiciled for the last four years 
in the—no, I’m not going to call it the “ poor 
house”; I'll leave that for quarreling old folks 
to taunt each other with, coupling it with 
“pauper.” Do they quarrel! Why, let me tell 
vou that many of these old folks are here be- 
cause they are cantankerous and unmanageable 
as the “devil on two sticks.” There is no living 
with them. Their relatives and friends have 
reached the limit of patience and endurance; and 
so the forlorn old derelicts are consigned to the 
scrap heap. They cannot deliberate on or pick 
and choose their patients here. The only qualifi- 
cation required for admittance is “need”; re- 
gardless of class, nationality, color, creed, or no 
creed; regardless of moral, mental or physical 
conditions—with the exception of lepers, for 
whom proper location and care are provided else- 
where. There has been a distressing lack of 
room here. However, relief from this pressure is 
in the near future, in the construction during the 
past year of two additions which will give four 
new wards to the hospital department. Soon it 
will be possible to classify and segregate patients 
according to their physical and mental conditions. 
Whatever discomfort exists here is caused pri- 
marily by lack of accommodations, forced by in- 
sufficiency of funds. The four new wards, above 
mentioned, are a Godsend. 

Much of that which is disagreeable is due to 
the inmates themselves. Consider the diversity 
of characteristics in any group of people, even in 
a family. Would it not be absurd to expect per- 
fect harmony in a community ranging from ap- 
proximately nineteen hundred to three thousand. 
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Add to that about three hundred “ officers "—as 
paid employees are called here—and you have 
quite a sizable town, with many of the advantages 
of any clean, well-managed town, but plenty of 
ne’er-do-wells, malcontents and “ kickers.” 

There has been a remarkable improvement in 
the nursing corps since the incumbency—about 
two and a half years ago—of Mrs. X. I would 
like to give myself the coveted satisfaction of 
expressing to my heart’s content my appreciation 
and the appreciation and esteem of all the in- 
mates, male and female, of Mrs. X. She reaches 
far beyond the duties of her office—exacting 
though they be—in the interest of the inmates, 
every one of whom she knows by name, as an 
individual, not as a composite body. Sometimes I 
wonder if she isn’t twins. 

When I first came to this hospital, | kept won- 
dering who was the cheery official in white uni- 
form, who came through the ward every morning 
greeting each one by name, and writing here and 
there a letter for some helpless or illiterate 
patient. At other times laden like a grocer’s 
delivery clerk, with a large basket heaped high 
with packages—purchases she had made for the 
patients, going far out of her way to do so. 
After a while I found out the kind official was 





the head supervisor, now Superintendent of 
Nurses, Mrs. X. I wish everyone might know 
her. 


There is now a community store here, where 
anvone who has the wherewithal may buy what 
they want. It is a great convenience. During 
the winter there are many amusements, including 
sleigh rides, dances, cinema shows, minstrel 
shows, and other entertainments given by the in- 
mates, under the direction of the physical culture 
teacher or other leader. There is an orchestra 
composed of employees. In summer there are 
jitney rides, baseball every Saturday afternoon 
and holiday garden fétes in the inner park ;—a 
beautiful park, larger and better than many a 
prosperous town can boast of. Come and see 
for yourself; visitors are always welcome. 

The Women’s Special Ward is where I now sit 
writing in peace and quietness in a sunny cheer- 
ful room all for myself; from the window of 
which I can see well-kept lawns and slopes, and 
lush meadows; beautiful luxuriant trees of many 
varieties—a sturdy young linden, not more than 
eight yards from my window being one of my 
special interests. How I thank “the powers that 
be” for this room, nobody but me can know. 
When I am put to bed at 6:30 p.m., I can lie with 
a sense of perfect security, knowing that there is 
no bed on either side of me, from which a child- 
ish, senile old patient who has become uncomfort- 
able in her own bed, tries to climb into mine, 
quite regardless of me. The patients in this ward 
are supposed to be quiet. But variety is the spice 
of life. The quietness might become monotonous 
were it not relieved now and then by one of the 


patients, to the proficiency of whom the Social 
Worker can verity. 

The Social Worker is the best ever! She is 
also Supervisor of Public Welfare, with offices 
at the State House; a capable young lady with an 
active and all-abiding interest in the advancement 
and progress of this community. On one of her 
visits, we were chatting in my room, when sud- 
denly the air was rent with a series of ear-split- 
ting shrieks, in runs chromatic and diatonic, em- 
bellished with triplets and trills, agitato crescendo 
poco a poco, until it seemed that the throat from 
which they issued must burst. The Social 
Worker winced, and asked: 

“ What is that?” 

“One of the old ladies,” I answered. 

“ [Vhat is the matter with her?” 

“ Hydrophobia,” I replied. 

“Hydrophobia ! ! ! 7” 

“Yes, hydrophobia. Aversion to water.” 

“ How long has she had it?” 

“Ever since I’ve known her. 

“Chronic hydrophobia !” 

“Yes, you see—or hear, rather—she abhors 
water. The nurse is giving her a bath. Just now 
I presume her hair is being rinsed,” as the 
shrieks became staccato. 

“But who is she?” asked the Social Worker. 

“Jenny Lind,” I replied. “Alias Mary White.” 

“Not that dear, gentle little old lady with the 
plaintive brown eyes!” 

“ The same,” I answered. 

“Does she do that every time she’s bathed?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Are they gentle with her?” 

“Oh yes indeed. They all like her, although 
she sometimes scratches them and tears their 
clothes when they are bathing her.” 

“Well, of all things!” As with renewed vigor 
a particularly piercing shriek proceeded from 
the bathroom. 

“ How often does she get a bath?” 

“A tub bath once a week,” I answered. 

“My! I should say that’s often enough.” 

“So should I.” 

All of these indoor amusements to which I 
have previously referred (except, of course, the 
bath) are held in the chapel, which is not a “one 
day building,” but gives service every day dur- 
ing the week. It contains the large library, which 
is accessible to all the inmates, excepting the 
tuberculous patients who have a library of their 
own. Classes and rehearsals are held in the 
chapel, besides many other activities which re- 
quire large floor area. On Sunday morning the 
Catholic service is held; and the Protestant serv- 
ice in the afternoon. 

Everything considered, we are truly a great 
burden, and serve only to make employment for 
many. It seems it must be in that way only, may 
we apply Milton’s optimistic line: “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 


It’s chronic.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


HREE PropeeM CHILDREN: Narratives 
T from the Case Records of a Child Guidance 
Clinic. Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, New York, 1924, 146 pp. 
The purpose of Three Problem Children is to 
reveal to social workers, school teachers, proba- 
tion officers, public health nurses, and parents 
the new approach of psychiatry to the handling 
of children who are delinquent or unhappy or 
maladjusted. This slender volume gives in de- 
tail the stories of three children—their individual 
problems, the methods by which a solution was 
arrived at. Mildred—‘“a tragic figure of school 
failure”; Sidney—the promising young truant; 
the delightful, adventurous, difficult Kenneth; 
all of them, differing as they did in temperament, 
in surroundings, in the nature of their problems, 
needed differing treatment. 

To those without technical training who some- 
times shrink from utilizing the not quite under- 
stood methods of modern psychiatry, these 
records will be invaluable as an interpretation: 
“The story carries no implication of any new 
mysterious force which can transform the hard 
conditions of life. It does make clear that a 
technique is being developed which, by changing 
fundamental habits and ways of dealing with 
nullify adverse 


life experiences, can many 


influences in personality and environment.” 

The stories are told in simple, untechnical, hu- 
man terms and are a triumph in recording the 
processes of social case work in terms which 
will indeed appeal to parents, teachers and others 
who approach the subject from interest in the 
individual child. 

For the worker, their greatest value is perhaps 
their revelation of the patience, ingenuity, and 
imagination required to bring about a “change 
in fundamental habits and ways of dealing with 
life’s experiences.” Undoubtedly the weakness 
of much case work is its assumption that 
changes in human life can be brought about by 
simple modifications of environment, by wise 
counsel quickly offered. One wishes there were 
space to detail the exquisitely wrought out series 
of steps by which Mildred’s bitterness and with- 
drawal from others is changed into the happy 
life of normal girlhood. To quote them in a 


list (joining the Girl Scouts, being taken to the 


History Museum, taught to make 


pendants, helped to win promotions in_ school, 


Natural 


having a report card like the others) in no way 
gives what the story reveals—the careful timing 
of each item of treatment to meet a demonstrated 
need of that moment. It is an unfolding process, 

The family case worker questions, of course, 
the slightness of the efforts made to solve the 
which are present in 


family maladjustments 


these cases. They are recognized as important 
elements in the children’s problems but the goal 
is apparently to change the child’s attitude toward 
the situation rather than to seek to alter the 
situation itself. The clinic apparently felt that 
to struggle with Mildred’s father’s intemperance 
or to try to solve the misunderstanding between 
Sidney’s father and mother which lay at the 
heart of his difficulty, would tend to spoil the 
fine relationship being developed between the 
psychiatrist and the child. If, on the other hand, 
the home situation had been made right, might 
this relation itself have thereby become unneces- 
sary? 

The easy flow of the story is in itself a handi- 
cap to the student of case work technique. The 
distinction is not always clear between facts and 
the writer’s interpretation of them; sources of 
information are not given. There is not the 
sharp definition of problem and plan which 
makes the Judge Baker Foundation records so 
stimulating. The volume cannot, the writer feels, 
be so easily used for class discussions though it 
is admirable supplementary reading. 


We are grateful for it, however, not only as 
a fine record of treatment but as an illustration of 
the way in which the most highly technical forms 
of case work can be made vital and interesting 
for any reader. That these stories all tell of 
success is not an occasion for criticism. We 
need to know that we can succeed and to realize 
the slow process by which success may be 
achieved. The fact that the full treatment is re- 
corded, the moments of discouragement as well 
as of hope, attempts which proved disastrous as 
well as those which brought results, takes away 
any impression that the staff of the clinic are 
miracle workers. The record will give courage, 
patience, and humility to those in any field who 
are trying to help human beings make their 
personal adjustments. Marcaret F. By1ncTon 











